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the use of a term of English law which is not found in any of the codes 
constituting prototypes of the present, such as for example, "common 
carrier" (Art. 331), "negotiable paper" (Art. 434). 

The annotations are helpful. They relate mainly to the sources 
from which the particular sections are derived. A brief account of 
the structure and jurisdiction of commercial courts in Japan would 
have been of great value and might have cast needed light upon certain 
provisions of the Code. The translation as a whole is interesting 
because it reveals the particular Occidental system of law which an 
Oriental country, engaged in extensive commerce, has found to be 
most readily adaptable to its own needs. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



The Speakers of the House of Commons. From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, with a Topographical Description 
of Westminster at Various Epochs, and a Brief Record of 
the Principal Constitutional Changes during Seven Centuries. 
By Arthur Irwin Dasent. (New York: The John Lane 
Company, 1911. Pp. xl, 455.) 

Even students of English constitutional history who have again and 
again gone over the ground that Mr. Dasent traverses will welcome 
and prize his "Speakers of the House of Commons." It adds much to 
what is already available as regards the history of the Chair; and 
moreover it makes many additions to existing knowledge of the con- 
stitutional development of England and the development of usages 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Dasent is Senior Clerk in the House. 
He was born within sight of St. Stephen's; Westminster topography is 
obviously a congenial study to him; and as his book makes apparent 
on almost every page he has an instinct for the literature of the history 
of Parliament, and a keen and scholarly appreciation of the traditions, 
associations and environment of the House of Commons. Many new 
sources — mostly in manuscript — have been drawn upon by Mr. 
Dasent with what must have been to him pleasurable surprises; and 
he has been able largely to supplement both Manning's "Lives of the 
Speakers," and the Dictionary of National Biography. His research 
has enabled him to write biographies of one hundred and thirty of the 
men who were in the Chair between 1295 and 1895, and to weave into 
his book much that is new and valuable concerning the Journals of the 
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House, and also notes of many of the clerks at the Table under whose 
direction the Journals have been compiled. 

Mr. Dasent's plan has been to write the sketch of each speaker; and 
in connection with each to note any constitutional development, any 
new development in procedure or any evolution of the office which 
made the Speaker's term memorable or of permanent significance. 
He has succeeded so admirably that there is scarcely a constitutional 
development or step forward in the procedure of the House that is 
not chronicled in his pages. Eighteenth century speakers naturally 
come in for most detailed attention, because there is more biographical 
material concerning them than concerning their predecessors. 

Diligent research has been necessary, however, even as regards these 
eighteenth century speakers, and students of the history of the House 
of Commons will feel particularly grateful to Mr. Dasent for his pro- 
ductive work in the case of Arthur Onslow, who was in the Chair from 
1727 to 1761, and who has long been recognized as the greatest Parlia- 
mentarian of the eighteenth century, and the first of modern Speakers. 
Students of English representative institutions will be similarly 
indebted to Mr. Dasent for his careful tracing of the relations that 
existed before 1547 between the Abbey at Westminster and the Houses 
of Parliament, and those whose interest extends to the topography of 
Westminster and of the older parts of London will rejoice in Mr. 
Dasent's notes on the various buildings in which the Commons have 
assembled, both at Westminster and at Blackfriars, and in his history 
of the old and the new Palace of St. Stephen's, which is fuller than has 
been embodied in any previous history of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Lane, the publisher, has cooperated with Mr. Dasent in col- 
lecting the illustrations; and he contributes a prefatory note in which 
he suggests a Royal Commission on National Portraits to supplement 
the work of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. England must 
have been scoured as never before for portraits; and the efforts of 
author and publisher have been abundantly worth while, for of the 
hundred and two excellent illustrations, no fewer than eighty-one 
are portraits of speakers. 

Edward Porritt. 



